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| 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE--POETRY. 


There is something in genuine poetry, in whatever lan- | 
guage it may be written, that pries into the workings of | 
the human heart and holds immediate converse with the | 
feelings there. It is the province of poetry to raise within 
our bosoms a burst of generous and patriotic feeling, to 
melt our souls into tenderness, to fire them with anger, || | 
and to create holy and ennobling aspirations—a reaching 
after something beyond what is enjoyed at present. All | } 
nations, from the earliest periods of history, have been ac- 
customed to pour out their thoughts in verse. Long before 
Greece or Rome was heard of, we find the Hebrews ac- | 
quainted with all the sublimity and majesty of poetry. The | 
sacred writers abound with a pathos and simplicity, an en-| ] 
ergy and power which it were vain to look for in any mod- 
ern productions. | Thus in the early ages of the world, 
long before men had been taught to reason, they were fired || 





with the spirit of poetry and breathed it in all its native || 


simplicity. The rude shepherds of Egypt chanted their | 


echoed among the rocks and deserts. Cicero conjectures | 
that there were poets, long before the time of Homer ; and 
though he was first among the profane wr iters who 
succeeded in reaching after immortality, he was not the | 
first who fought and battled for posthumous honor. Time 
has undoubtedly swept many away—many who had in im- 
agination decked themselves with the crowns and garlands 
of posterity ; who had promised to themselves the undying || 
place in the memoriesof men. The “ Blind old bard of | 
Scio’s rocky Isle’’ tells us himself that there were inspired || 
souls who had sung before him ; and it is evident from the | 
authenticity of his historical and geographical remarks, that 


he had ranged the whole field of human literature, gather- || 


ed all the flowers and glories of human thought, and con- | 
centrated them in his own immortal works.(2) He tells | 
us that he spoke the language of the gods, and his admirers | 
had only to talk with him, to hold communion with the | 
powers above. The majestic air of antiquity which he 
contrived to throw over his poetry, the frequent use of dif- 
ferent dialects, the venerable gloom and solemnity which he 
breathed around him, together with his illustrations and fig- | 
ures drawa directly from nature—from the heavens and earth 
around him ; all conspired not only to make posterity be- | 
lieve he spoke the language of the gods, but that he him- 
self wag a god. 

The muses have had their votaries in every age of the 
world. Poetry is the language of nature herself ; showing | 
forth in her wildest luxuriance and most playful wayward- 
ness—it is the overflowing of the generous heart or the 
outbreakings of an indignant spirit. Tyranny has never 
been able wholly to crush the holy aspirations of the bard ; 
it may be able for a while to smother the fervor and stay the 
meltings of his soul ; when genius looses his banner to 
the winds,when he riots and revels in his earthly tenement, 
and mingles with kindred spirits, the bonds which bind him 
are sundered as by the lightning of heaven, and he shadows 
forth his inspiration, like a cloud passing over the deep sea. 
The darkness of even an uncivilized age has served for the 
nursery and flower-bed of poetry. The knight when he 
was preparing his helmet and cuirass for the onset, sang forth 
the praises of his dulcinea and chanted barbarous 
words to uncouth verse. The palaces of kings and nobles 
were thrown epen to the minstrel and his lyre, and the 


(2) The cant of La Harpe, and all the rest of the school boys who 
have made prose about the poetry of Homer. N. 





troubador was honored everywhere with especial favor. 
The ancient Britons had their Druids, the Welsh their 
harpers, and the Scandinavian his Scald. Thus every na- 
| tion, both civilized and savage have been showered upon by 
the spirit of poetry. Every clime, however unpropitious, 
every land however remote has been favored with the in- 
|| spirations of bards who have tuned their harps and their 
| lyres to refresh the spirits of men. This natural inclina- 
tion of mankind toward poetry appears first in the war- 
| songs of savages and the rude ballads and pastorals of bar- 
barous nations ; then, as civilization advances, in the lofty 
|| epic built to commemorate the deeds of heroes and of demi- 


Perhaps we may account for this preference generally 


|| awarded to poetry, by the disposition which men have, to 


imagine, rather than to reason; to prefer the shadowy dream- 
ing of their leisare, to the study of sophisms or the man- 
| ufacture of syllogisms. But independent of this, we may 
say that it is something wonderful—something that wi// 


barb songs to the stars, and their rural gods, and were | strike the minds of the multitude with an inward awe, to 


delighted with the sound as their voice echoed and re- | 


see a man talking in measured rhythm, and at the same in- 
| stant talking with as much, yea with more sublimity than 


while pouring forth prose ; to see him curbed by feet and |) 
| by verse, and at the same time bursting away with all 


| the energy and power of inspiration. The soul that has 
| been breathed upon by Apollo and waked up to the high 


and holy purposes of poetry, does not—cannot feel the re- 
straints of verse ; it glories in its shackles, and champs its || 


| bits, like the generous war-horse, when he snufis the bat- 
tle afar off, and is neighing for the onset. Homer, for ex- 

ample, seems to have filled himself, as with fire—to have 
|| been uplifted with glorious imagery, and the power of a 
something not of this earth ; tq toss himself hither and 
| thither in his bonds ; to move, to bend them as he willed, 
| now brandishing his arms to the skies like a giant oak, and 
anon shooting through the earth—as, with the roots of the 
oak—in search of moisture and. strength. Horace too is 
another of those writers who sport with verse and riot in the 
chains that encircle them ; he glories in fetters—for they 
show his overpowering strength ; he draws them about him 
with a firmer hand—to again shiver them to pieces with 
the strength of the unmasked lion ; he deals with language 
as he wills, and loves to show his mastery over words. 

We are told by poets that, in their youth and their earli- | 
est musings, their thoughts are wont to come together in | 
verse. The genuine poet seems to lisp in a ryhme—it is 
the language of the cradle, and long before his bosom beats 
high with the thought of the future, his accents are the ac- 
cents of a poet. (3.) We are told of Watts, that though he 
was chastised by his father, he could not prevent his propen- 
sity for rhyming. So it was with Pope, so it was with Dry- 
den, the harmonious modulator of English poetry. 

Ovid tells us that he resolved to listen to the admoni- 
tions of his father, who reprehended him for cultivating a 
** useless study’’ ; that he deserted Helicon and tried to 
speak in words without verse, but he could not succeed ; 
songs came to him of their own accord, and whatever he 
attempted to speak, became verse. (5) Thus we see the 
early workings of a poet’s mind—the dawn of a brilliant 
morning, before his sun has occupied the high place in the 
heavens and showered forth his burnished rays. Even 


then, before hopes of immortality had come over him and 
kindled the hidden fire of his genius ; his imagination blaz- 
oned forth in all the wildness and exuberance of youthful 
a % This fact, of the innate propensity of poets to cul- 
Poise -pocuy 0 fat “With im tion and Fen any- 
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tivate the muse, serves to illustrate and prove the maxim of 
Horace, that a poet is made so by nature, not by artificial 
rules. Indeed—what man ever wrote poetry unless he had 
the deep reachings and strivings of a poet’s soul? Who 
shall attempt to burn incense at the shrine of the Muse, and 
to hold communion with the Passions, enthroned in the 
human heart, unless he has been favored with an outpour- 
ing of the spirit from above—coming down “like the dew 
of Hermon, and the dew that descended upon the moun- 
tains of Zion’? ? 

But to return to the object we had in view when we be- 
| gan—to say something of the poetry of the ancients. We 
| do not intend to enter into the question, which has so long 

agitated the literary world, whether ancient or modern po- 
| etry is the better. We do not wish to depreciate the worth 
| of our own age, nor to extol with unmerited praise the 
| works of the ancients : we do not wish to embellish the 
tombs of ancient poets with flowers and garlands, and 
leave our own to moulder in the dust of ignominious ob- 
scurity, Itisa remark of Tacitus, and a true one too, when 
applied to literature, thut we neglect what we have, and 
seek for things that are older. (6) We look as it were 
through a telescope, upon those who spoke in gone-by ages ; 
we embellish their thoughts in our own fancy ; linger and 
weep over them, with ecstatic delight, till we begin to feel 
a throbbing of the heart, at the very mention of their 
| names, When names come down to us embalmed within 
our hearts, and entwined with our holiest recollections, we 
‘ought to guard against our feelings, lest they should carry 
us away to unbounded panegyric. It has been the fate of 
almost every genius, not to have his worth appreciated, 
till the earth had been thrown over him and he had got far 
| beyond the reach of praise. Shakspeare, with all his pa- 
thos and power, and all the mighty workings of his nature, 
| was not rightly valued till the eighteenth century. Milton, 
who dealt with the secrets of the vast deep, with Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim, was neglected during the Protectorate, 
| and is indebted to posterity for the eulogium that has 
been piled upon him. (7) A constellation of splendid in- 
tellects will suggest themselves to the mind of the reader— 
stars which have appeared, one by one, in the darkness of 
| ages, now combined in a bright and glorious galaxy—all of 
|| which were neglected in their earliest dawnings, till they 
| had found their proper place in the heavens. But after all 
‘that may be said about the advantages, which the ancients 
'\ have gained by the accumulated plaudits of, ages, there is 
|| something in ancient poetry of high and strong and deep» 
toned feeling. ‘They undoubtedly gain much by the state- 
ly grandeur and majestic march of the language that they 
breathed, of all which they are deprived by a translation. 
The harmonious sound and swelling diction of a Grecian 
sentence serve to give dignity to the commonest idea, (8) 
In the grave, majestic cadence of heroic verse, with the 
beautiful concourse of vowels and consonants, which are 
continually occurring in the Grecian poets, there is every 
thing that can steal upon the heart and wake the finer feel- 
ings of our nature. If Homer or Pindar had been obliged 
to compose in German, with its numerous consonants, or in 
the language of the American Indians, with their harsh, 
guttural sounds, the one would never have*soared on such 
lofty wings, nor the other have terrified with such fire and 
foree. They marched to almost certain immortality ; for 














(5) Et, quod tentabam dicere, versus _— 

(8) Incuriosi recentium, vetera exoptan 

(7) Or rather toa feeble, prosy review of him in the Spectator. 

(8) The true secret after all of three quarters of the eteareniee; tek 
is feigned or felt for what is never well understood—the humor and 
pith, and poetry of a foreign language. i. 
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they had only to clothe their thoughts in language, and this 
alone would carry them to the skies. No other epic poet 
has ever had so many advantages as the father of epic po- 
etry ; none has had such a language wherewith to deck 
and polish his thoughts ; none has had such inducements 
to find resources in the working of his own mind ; to set 
fire to the atmosphere about him till its flashings over- 
spread the world. Ambition wrought in his bosom like de- 
vouring flame. He was kept forever awake by the conscious- 
ness that he spoke language which would last with the 
world. ‘This was enough to transport him with enthusi- 
asm, to carry him up to the third heaven of invention, to 
seat him in converse with the gods, ‘on thrones flashing 
with light. No other epic poet has had such heaven-ward feel- 
ings to fan his ambition and separate him from his mortali- 
ty. Look to Tasso, or to our own immortal Milton. See him 
struggling and buffeting with adversity, towering sublimely 
above the wreck of his earthly hopes and only looking 
See his 











forward through the bright vista of future years. 
Paradise-Lost neglected by his contemporaries, and hawk- 
ed about and sold after all as a mere pennyworth—while 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer were considered to be or- 
See him blind and deserted and left 
to consume the flickering lamp of life in indigence and mis- 
ery, while Homer was extolled to the skies, and made the 
Milton was left to fight 


acles from the gods. 


theme of everlasting eulogy. 


It remained for Meore to place the caption of nonsense on 
English poetry, and to make Irish poetry, like Irish elo- 
quence, the over-flowing of pathos and folly.(12) Anti- 
quity has few such writers to tarnish her escutcheon. With 
the exceptions of the puerile rant of Lucan and the bom- 
bast of Statius, who have borne the furbishings of posterity 
with difficulty ; perhaps in the whole range of ancient 
writers that have woven words into verse, none can be 
found, who will compare with the rainbow-ing, sky-glit- 
tering poets of our day.(13) ‘The ancient poets seem to | 
have a better idea of what poetry is, than to waste their | 





perides ; but they loved still more to shadow forth their 
wisdom ; they loved to picture images of human power ; | 


the car of the warrior to battle. The ancient poet was | 
delighted with the sound of the war-trump and the din of ' 


elements of war were in commotion, where helmets and‘ 
shields and pikes were scattered over the plain; where men 
were striving with super-human energy to destroy each 











He preferred sublimity to beauty, terror to grandeur ; 
he chose rather to astonish than to dazzle ; to describe 








his way along, to scale the battlements of immortality 
alone, while Homer had his path strewn with flowers and 
Milton was the 
architect of his own fortune ; he built a temple for him- 


perfumed with frankincense and myrrh. 


self, embossed it with gold and with precious stones, and | 
furnished it with the most magnificent and costly appenda- 
ges, while Homer stepped at once into a stately Parthenon 
that had been built before him, and stood waiting to re- | 
ceive him. 

In tragedy, comedy, and the higher walks of the drama, | 
it is glorious, it is honorable to English literature to com- 
pare one splendid intellect with the master-spirits of form- | 
er ages ; to see one man creeping from the dusty pathways 
of this lower world to soar and shine above with the bright- 
est and the bravest. It were easy to heap eulogiums upon the | 
name of Shakspeare ; but properly to appreciate his worth, 
to gauge the deep of his mighty mind ; to feel the full- 
ness of that which blazes forth forever in such transcen- 
dent excelle ce ; to feel the deep intuition of his soul—that 


heaven-ward intelligence that ranges over earth and sky ; 


to move, to weep, to sympathize with him—all this is giv- 
on to but very few, to those only who are gifted with a 
kindred spirit.(9) The ancient poets undoubtedly did much 
to immortalize the drama of their country ; they toiled and 
fought to enthrone themselves in the memories of posterity ; 
but their gropings were in thick darkness when compared 
with the kindlings and flashings of the bard of Avon. 
Sophocles, the master of the Greek tragedians, to whom 
Cicero has given the epithet divine, must yield in tragic 
excellence, in pathos and imagination to Shakspeare. He 
may claim to be a master of his art, and to have the | 
** power to move men’s blood ;’’ but he can never enter | 


into the nicer distinctions of social life, copy every linea- | 
ment of human nature, and unravel the secret thoughts of } venal succeeded him ; he probed the vices of mankind to 


man ; he may be the sculptor that hews from the rock the 
outward proportions of a figure, but Shakspeare is the Can- 
ova, who carves the spirit and character of the man.(10) 

But after all, there is something peeuliar in the poetry of 
the ancients, and altogether ditferent from any thing we 
meet with at present. There is none of that sentimental, 
baby-ish rhyme, which is the constituent of modern poetry ; 
none of that affeeted deseription, and longing after unheard 
of phrases ; noné of that cloud-feeding and star-gathering 
propensity ; none of those apostrophes to showery bows, 
and prismatic segments, to ladies’ eyes and lacerated fin- 
gers—which are continually occurring among our modern 
poets. ‘The genuine school of English poetry, the Eliza- 
bethan age, and the age of queen Anne,(11) is far remov- 
ed however from these petty conceits and trifling witicisms. 





(9) Ourself perhaps—meaning the author of this pa N. 
(10) Canova was no great things after all. — 





411) The age of Queen Anne—Pho / Nn. 





| scenes of shuddering awe rather than the dreams of happi- 


ness ; to pourtray the deeper feelings of the soul rather | 
than its tender emotions. Hence the daring power, the 
sublimity, energy, and the vastness of conception, which 
abound in the poets of antiquity. Virgil is in general an 
exception to these remarks ; he like our Waller, loved to 
linger on the margin of some flowery stream ; he loves to 
pour out his soul in pathetic appeals, either in the gener- | 
ous piety of neas, or the deep-rooted, overpowering love | 
of Dido. 
Superstition and heathen mythology did much to height- | 
en all the beauties of the classics. They opened a wide 
field for the imagination to play in with the happiest ef- } 
fect ; they rendered poetry a kind of fairy land peopled by 
elves and nymphs and beings of a heavenly mould. The 
poet could feast on Ambrosia and Nectar at the tables of the 
gods ; he could make a heaven of his own and people it 


with celestial beings ; nothing was beyond probability, if | 


it were within the power of the gods. Heathen mytholo- 
gy made use of, as it was, by the poets, gradually affected 
the character of the people ; it made them stern and un- 


bending, proud and passionate ; it refined the grosser feel- 


ings of their nature and prepared them to relish what was 


divine. Their poetry, by means of this caught hold of 
them with stronger sensations ; for they loved to talk with 
beings who held converse with the unknown gods,—men 
whose poetry rang and sparkled with such eloquence and 
feeling. 

Satire was one plant which was not so much exotic as 
indigenous to the Roman soil. Horace, who was the first | 
to break down the majesty and stateliness of the latin, to 
the smooth flow and ease of lyric poetry, was also the first 
to brandish the weapon of satire with a master’s hand. Ju- 


the bottom and exposed vice in her naked deformity. 
| Horace satirized as a courtier who feared to offend ; but Ju- 
| venal unmasked wickedness and folly without fear or re- 
| gard. Horace was a Cicero, who bent—and cringed to 
| the manners of the age ; but Juvenal was like Cato, the 
'stern, inflexible patriot ;—going to the heart and homes of 
| men, and declaiming in the boldest terms against the follies 
| of the age. Horace reproved as if he feared to offend, but 
Juavenal told men plainly and unblushingly what they were; 
‘he stripped them of the cloak, they had thrown over them, 
| and with the eye of an anatomist unravelled their characters ; 
"he hurled the firebrand of his censure into the highest com- 
munities, and scaled the fortifications of folly wherever they 
could be found. But of the two, Horace is infinitely the 
greater poet. He knew better how to deal with the vices 
of his own age ; he knew that it would not do to lash them 
severely and therefore he touches them with a gentler hand. 


(12) Unjust to Moore. N. 
(13) A slap at ourself, I rather guess. N. 





they loved to dwell on daring heroism, and to lead forth || 


arms ; he delighted to go over the field of death, when the | 


other. He could ride on the whirlwind and direct the \ 
| storm. 


Extracts rrom Lonpon LETTERS. 


CARELESSNESS.—* Now for it.—Is it utterly impossible 
co make your countrymen understand that if they put pack- 
ets into the post, that postage will be charged for them, and 
that the amouut of such postage on any-one packet is 
bably more than twenty such packets are worth ? it 
is a species of reckless American carelessness, that you ought 
to cure your countrymen of: it is not only now and then, 
but almost the universal practice. 1 proposed a plan to re- 
medy this crying evil to Mr. Lawrence, but as be was leav- 
ing for Paris (being superseded here) he bad not time to take 
itup. It was simply to establish an American agent at 
Liverpool, who should be in communication with Miller 
here. All American parcels to be under cover to the * Ame- 


energies on such idle subjects. It is true they loved to | sican Agent, Liverpoal,’ and be woyld forward them to the 
| linger in the vale of Tempe and the gardens of the Hes- | 


American agent, London, They might be remunerated b: 
a per centage (on the weight?) and people would get 
parcels at a cheap rate and no bother, What think you of 
this—I shall mention it to Miller: he says it is the captains’ 
fault, they put every thing into the post—but if the direc- 
tions were all Liverpool, it would then be no harm, if they 
stupidly persisted in so doing.” 

Bowrkin6,—* Bowring did not get the Professorship, the 
|| Council gave it to a Church of England parson, much his in- 
ferior. B. is now in Holland, where he has been about 
two months.” 

Yankeres.—* Extracts from the Yankee have appeared 
| in the Spectator, the Herald, Chronicle, Globe, W. Express, 
&c, Lit is not too much trouble to make arrangements for 
forwarding them, I should be very glad to receive them,” 

Lonvon Usiversity.—* The London University has at 
length opened, The only classes as yet formed are the me- 
sical, and several lectures have already been delivered, 
‘The other classes will soon be formed. ‘The prospects of the 
University are very bright ;—the Duke of Somerset, (a cle- 
ver man in spite of his being a Duke) has declared his inten- 
tion to send a son of his there.” 

THAMES TUNNELL—J&EREMY BentTHAM, &c.—* The 
Thames Tunnel, | am sorry to say, does not PROGRESS. 
(Downright Yankee. N.) There are some excellent arti- 
cles in the last Jurist, one about the United States. Meyer, 
the celebrated Juriseonsult, has said that Brougham’s was 
but an inefficient speech aiter all, that the one thing needful 
was an all-comprehensive code of laws,and that the only per- 
son capable of making such a code was Jeremy Bentham.” 
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Domestic Duries (from the 32d London Edition of 
Mrs. William Parkes.) J. & J. Hanrer. New- 
York. 


This may be regarded as by far the most valuable 
| work for woman, that has appeared in our day, on 
| either side of the water. It is an absolute treasury 
| of experience. By reading it through, a young 
married female of our country, though she will 
find a good many chapters of no use to her, so long 
as she lives like ninety-nine hundredths of our peo- 
ple, may acquire a better knowledge of ber duties 
in the married life,—her household, every-day du- 
ties, than by a seven years’ apprenticeship to a 
husband. 

If it were possible to find room here, large ex- 
tracts should be made in proof, and proof they 
would be to every body, from the four great divi- 
sions of the work. They are as follows: Part I. 
Soctrat Resations--a subject treated in detail, 
and in such a way as to set a woman to—thinking 
as well as acting: Part Il. Housesotp Concerns 
—under which head, servants and all that concerns 
them are treated of; the nursery and all that ap- 
pertaineth thereto; clothes, furniture, provisions, 
marketing, household managgnent, cookery books, 
&c. &e. Part I. Reevtation or Time—Here 
we have, what were worth a library of sermons, a 
| recipe for the employment of time ; and above all, 
a sort of remedy for the unwholesome trash that 
we find in British novels, a sort of book which has 
led our people to waste more time and more money 
too than perhaps every other sort of book on earth, 
We make our morning calls—Why ?—Because in 
our fashionable novels, which are the fashionable 
novels over-sea, the heroes and heroines and 
every body who is any body, does so, And we 
make them— When ?—Half way between breakfast 
and dinner? No indeed; but somewhere about 
one, or two, or three o’clock in the day. And 
why? Why—in the name of common sense? 
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comeinales our be it spoken—because 


the English do so. They dine at five or six; we 
at one or two. They have servants to do every 
thing about their houses: we not half servants 
enough to do their own work. They get up at 
eleven o’clock, and have no way to pass their time. 
We rise early and are eccupied all the day long, 
and every hour in the day. We are men of busi- 
ness and women of business, whatever we may 
say to the contrary: they are not. We, to be sure, 
will not work if we can help it: and when we do 
we are ashained to own it. It is not so with them 
—they are not obliged to work, and therefore, if 
they de condescend to wash their own faces, or pull 
on their own gloves, it is a thing to be told of in 
the story-books of the day.—In a word, no hour 
could be so inconvenient to us—no custom so ab- 
surd—yet we follow it, because we learn through 
the novel writers of England that such is the style 
there. And so with our dresses, our parties, our 
equipages—our modes of salutation—our opinions 
—our every thing. We never ask what the reason 
of the custom is ;—for if we did, we should see that 
the English have their calls in the morning rather 
than in the afternoon or evening, because it is al- 
together more convenient for them ; and that for 
the same reason, if we followed the spirit of the 
fashion, instead of the letter as we do, we should 
make and receive our calls either in the afternoon 
or evening. Why do we not? Every body looks 
better after dinner than before: and better in the 
evening than at any other time.(1) They always 
have more time to spare—the work of the day is 
over—their friends are pretty sure to be at home 
and at leisure. Butno, we cannot, the thing is 
unfashionable. And why? Because forsooth, you 
never see it said in an English novel that good 
company ever saw each other (in a friendly-way) 
after three o’clock P. M. 

Under this head too—we have all that a mother, 
—all that a father need say to a beloved daughter, 
on her crossing that shadowy line—that threshold 
of life—perhaps of eternity—over which she is 
never to repass, but through a sepulchre—to bor- 
row half an idea of J. P. Citaean. 

Part 1V.—treats of Mora and Rexigiovus Dv- 
Tigs—and therefore of Principles of Conduct, Sin- 
cerity, Maneuvering, Precepts, Example, Suspicion, 
Widowhood, Resignation, (I have restored the natu- 
ral order of the subjects here. The author had re- 
counted them—saying Resignation, Widowhood,) 
Religious Duties, Private Devotion, Family Wor- 
ship, Attending Church, Visiting the Sick, Charitable 
Institutions, Death Beds. 

Such are the subjects treated of—and treated of 
too in a plain simple way—by the author of this in- 
valuable book. I have not gone through it, as I 
hope to do—for it contains four hundred closely 
printed pages, (a library of itself, for the newly- 
married,) but I have read enough to satisfy me that 
I am doing a benefit to my countrywomen, by re- 
commending it heartily and without reserve to 
their study. 

Take one specimen of the style to finish off with. 
It is in the form of dialogue. 

“Mrs. P. Should not conversation form the 
chief amusement of the family evening party? 

Mrs. B. Certainly it should, and therefore, to 
converse well, is an art of much value to women. 

(1) When did the morning ever break— 


And find such beaming eyes awake 
As those that sparkle now, Moorx. 
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It is the most certain means by which they may 
give a charm to social life, and by which they may 
banish dullness, the moment (2) it attempts to in- 
trade itself. 

No other talent or amusement has an equal power 
at all times. (A great truth.) Music may often fail 
to withdraw our thoughts from unpleasant remem- 
brances, and the theatre, ball-room, and card-table, 
are not always in unison with the state of our feel- 
ings, which at times renders them irksome or indif- 
ferent to us. But it is not thus with conversation, 
—which is scarcely ever so powerless as not to be- 
guile the thoughts from even the most painful re- 
collections ; or to release them from that lethargic 
state in which they are sometimes confined. No 
one can prize too highly the privilege we possess, 
in the power of communicating and interchanging 
our ideas with (3) our fellowcreatures. Conversa- 
tion is at once the medium of affection, consola- 
tion, amusement and instruction. It is the means 
by which wisdom may obtain an influence over 
weakness and folly ; piety over irreligion and im- 
morality. But how lamentable it is, that this bles- 
sing should ever be the instrument of evil! That | 
thus gifted by our Creator, we should ever presume to | 
speak of him with irreverence and ingratitude, or to 
-tempt the unstable, by the language of levity and | 
Jolly, to turn from the path of wisdom! Women in 
particular, upon whom devolves the charge of rising 
generations, and by whom the first impressions are 
made upon the human mind ; who have also gener- 
ally considerable influence within their various 
spheres, should be cautious not to utter any senti- 
ments, nor indulge in any conversation, incon- 
sistent with virtue and piety. Not even the insig- 
nificance of the individual, who could give utterance 
to irreverent sentiments, or who could scoff at things 
of serious import, would render him harmless in the 
society of the young, whose abhorrence of evil would 
be diminished by familiarity with its language. 

Mrs. P. You would not, I presume, exclude | 
lively conversation, or banish from our circles those | 
persons who have wit and humour ? 

Mrs. B. It would be unnatural and also useless 











greatest, and as it would seem now, one of the most 
obvious, though for ages one of the most neglected 
of all truths—namely, that if we would reform peo- 
ple we must begin at the beginning: in the first of 
a new age, not with the last of an old age: not 
with those who are yielding step by step, to the 
pressure that is forcing them downward into their 
appointed graves; not with those who are already 
half-way through the journey of life with all their 
proud, fiery impulses in full play; but with those 
who are yet in the flush and glow of youth, or 
childhood—perhaps of babyhood: for what are 1n- 
FANT SCHOOLS but a new and satisfactory demonstra- 
tion of another truth of the same sort—namely, that 
we cannot begin too soon to watch the buds and 
flowers of posterity ; nor too soon to make the peo- 
ple that are to succeed us (many of us before we 
can draw another breath) happier and better, and 
therefore wiser ? 

We are much obliged to Mr. Pierpont already 
much for his patient endeavour to be useful; much 
for what he has done, with a view to the great 
business of education generally, and much for the 
sober good sense and rigid self-denial, with which 
he has made up the Nationat Reaper, the First- 
Crass Boox, and the book now before us: but we 
shall owe yet, more to him, if, throwing aside that 
ambition which is so apt to lead the best of such 
men astray—the gifted and the powerful—he should 
persevere in the path he has entered, and continue 
to prefer the useful to the showy; the doing of that 
good which operates like a bland smooth atmo- 
sphere in secrecy and silence—a thing to be breath- 
ed and felt, not heard nor wondered at—a some- 
thing to purify and make happier and holier, not to 
astonish—to the doing of that which may cause 
him, or his labours to be referred to hereafter by 
the learned and the few. After all, however, it is 
no every-day ambition that leads to the doing of 
good—with a certainty that we shall never have 
the credit of it on earth; for what is it but to do 
good as the angels in heaven do it >—As our Father 
above does it—the Father of angels ? 

“The design of this compilation is shown by its 





| to desire such an exclusion ; but is it not reasona- } 
| ble and esseptial to prohibit improper subjects | 
| from our conversation? Is there not range suff- | 
| cient for the exercise of the greatest wit, or for the dis- 
| play of the liveliest humour,without touching upon hal- | 
lowed or licentious ground. Good taste as well as | 
good feeling, if permitted to mark out the boundary of | 
| conversation, will yet leave space enough for it to ‘flow | 
| like waters after summer showers” pp. 326, 7. | 

To conclude—on the first day of the new-year | 
1829—I for one should be glad to know that fifty, 
yea a hundred thousand copies of this book were | 
doing their office throughout our country. It 
would knit us and our children’s children more | 
firmly to the people of Great Britain and to their | 
children’s children, than all the novels that have | 
appeared for the last age. N. | 


(2) In which, omitted here. N. 





Pizrront’s Intropuction to tHe NaTionAL 
Reaver. Richardson & Lord—Bosron. 

It is a pleasant thing to find our superior, well- 
educated, and highly gifted men occupied in the low- 
ly business of teaching ; more so, to find them, en- 
gaged heart and soul, in that lowliest of all business 
(if we are to judge with the multitude) the compila- 








See also Byron and somebody else. N. 


tion of school-books for children. It shows that we 


| title,” says Mr. Pierpont. “ It is intended as a se- 
| ries of exercises in reading for the younger classes of 
| our common schools, preparatory to the use of the 
National Reader.” 
| “It contains no matter that is to be found in ei- 
| ther the last-mentioned selection, or the American 
| First-Class Book ; so that the three compilations may 
| be used by different classes in the same school.” “I 
have sought for pieces relating to subjects that first 
attract the observation, and engage the thoughts of 
children ; descriplions and anecdotes of domestic and 
other animals ; instructions and admonitions as to 
their own duties towards ‘every living thing’; the 
scenes of external nature upon the face of the earth ; 
‘the beauty of heaven and its glorious show ;? and the 
connexion of all these things with the great and good 
Being, who is over ali and in them all.”——* The 





\| labour of collectiug the materials for this little book, 
(3) Those of, omitted here, N. | would have been much less than it has been, could 
|| I have selected freely from the highest efforts of 


rhetorical genius—the most impassioned passages 
of the poets and orators that have enriched our lan- 
guage. But this, the nature of my humble enter- 
prise forbade; and I cannot but hope that, where 
passion and splendour would have been out of place, the 
absence of them may be forgiven.” 

To conclude. The work is very correct and ju- 
dicious ; and take it altogether, such as would be ex- 








are beginning to understand this truth,—one of the 


pected, of a good man, a good father, and a good 


teacher of youth. N. 
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P’s anp Q’s—continued. 


Lecenp or THE Isux. The heavy trifling of one, 
who, with extraordinary power in serious poetry, and a 
little peradyenture in the burlesque, would if he were per- 
mitted throw off both in such a way that you never should 
know which was which. This may be frolic and fun ; 
but it is more likely to proceed from want of practice or 
want of decided character. It were easy enough to wander 
away into the absurd, whenever you are in doubt whether 
what you have meant in downright earnest, may not be 
mistaken for fudge,and so too, there is no great difficulty in 
being too serious and high for the occasion, as often as you 
have said a better thing than you intended, or a poor thing 
in language not of a piece with the rest of your work, and 
when you have done all this there are those who may give 
you credit for design. But the ‘‘ judicious will grieve.’ 
The maxim should be, and by it everybody should be judg- 
ed,—write so that nobody can mistake you. It were a 
poor compliment to the best writer that ever breathed, for 


any readerto be in doubt of his object—for anybody to || 
say of him, there’s a sensible or a pleasant fellow ! hang || 


me, if I know whether he is in jest or earnest. 
** And thou wert gallant, yet the maniac sea’’—(p. 30) 
Not English. 
As city charleys watch the turbulent waves, 
Of youthful gentlemen silent and gruff— 


There’s a line for you! so much for reckoning poetry || 


with your thumbs ;—Bubbling groan, is Byronand some 
fifty more since 1823, 
The curse that stilled 
The elements and made the huge wave shrink 
Back to its cave affrighted— 
Fine poetry that— 
«Tt was mine 





To see the strong man struggle, gasp, ana die, 
Bursting his breeches in his agony— 
Mere want of self-denial, that: and the probability is, 
that the author did not say so at first; but on reading it 
over, that he had the idea suggested to him by another, or 





perhaps by his own equivocal penmanship. 


** Poet—to mark them were a pleasant sight, 
And even I smiled and sang merrily— 


In-pouring from the opening plain, 
A full and glorious tide ? 
I almost dreemed the clang of steel, 
Upon my ear rang out, 
And that the slumbering cliffs around 
Woke to the leader’s shout !”” 
~ ” * 
** The frantic steeds, the bloody turf 
Tear in their agony ; 
And warriors struggle up, and strike, 
And sink—and gasp—and die.”’ (p. 42) 
There—a copy of that poem is worth the price of the book. 
Of noble this, however, and noble that, more by-and by. 
Tue Suteerer: Respectable enough—nothing more. 
with what is not very common just now, too much of a 
good thing in it—Mrs. Heman’s. 
‘* She heedeth not—yet awake thee now, 
For thy mother’s kiss is upon thy brow, 
She hath come, with a lip that is mute with wo, 
To summon thee homeward : O wilt thou go ?”’ 
2 ‘ . (p- 44) 
And here—suppose you try to read this line, above your 
breath ? 
Still she heedeth not : maiden thy father stern: 
A little too much of a good thing, there too ; one sylla- 
| ble too much. 





Hor-roncs Society. As I know the author of this 
—he prepared it originally for the Yankee & B. L. G.— 
I shall say nothing more of it, than that more people would 
have liked it there than here ; and that, take it altogether, 
it is not worthy of him, though parts are in character. 
poor stuff 
—neither prose nor poetry :—TTake a line or two in proof. | 

“ Of his chops, or I'd have pokcd him hard 


Deatu or A Car. Another miscarriage : 


Another gleam of light—reader—there sat : 


By the tail the miscreant ; just then I sneezed: 
(p. 57) 
Bad rhythm to be sure ; but bad as it is, the rhythm is 
the best part ef the poem. 


Savin Hix. Very pleasant indeed. 


**'The moon is up, O, it is fair 








There’s another Stick-full of anything but rhythm. 
Tue Haneinea. Pretty fair—though like the Horri- | 
ble Adventure evidently suggested by certain of the sto- | 
ries that appeared in the Tales of a Traveller—grave || 
hoaxes they are called: mere misgivings they probably | 


were,—such catastrophes, nine times out of ten being acci- 
dental afterthoughts. 
was made up,—weave a paragraph or so into the middle, 
and glue another at the fag end, (it matters little how) and 


Take the most awful story that ever 


the job is accomplished. You have an excellent ghost sto- 
ry for the nineteenth century—a new copy of the Myster- 
ies of Udolpho in little—explained away to the satisfaction 


of—perhaps—everybody but the reader. 


Guiamour.—A surprising bit of poetry : and either sug- 
gested by, or the parent of, a poem that appeared in the 
Yankee & B. L. G. not long ago, entitled the Gir, by M. || 

‘« The power is on me now—I hold | 
The trunchcon of the spell! | 
My noble girl, would’st view the fight | 
Where haughty Moran fell ? | 
Would’st see the battle swell again, | 
A mountain torrents’ flow, 
Loaded with hosts uptorn like shrubs ! 
Look ! there the phantoms go ! 
* * * * * * 
The strong woods shake their plumed heads, 
Rocketh the level plain, 
And tossing elms heave off the light, 
Like billows of the main— 
* * * * * 


Now maiden—now, seest not yon troop 
Of noble warriors ride, 








| ons of metre. 


| mighty silly affair in imitation of Hood ; alike destitute of 


To climb the high hill and draw in 
The pure breath of the upper air ; 
And the tired thoughts fresh glory win, 
While on the eye flash joyous things, 
And on the ear glad carollings.”’ 


But the same fault in the music of the verse, may be 


found here. 
‘* See ye not yon small hill of graves, (p. 60) (out with 
‘ ° ‘ ° small) 
Pervading all,holy as truth (p.62)—(To be read ho-ly.) 


Shall rise the bowers of her rest :’? (p. 62) 
Bowers to be made two syllables of ; against all the can- 


** Of yon scooped bay and the fair isles.””—(p. 60) 
The same fault: fair is made two-syllables of here, 
against every rule. 
An ApvertTiseEMENT. Unlabored and free and 
sketchy ; a good style for the author to keep to. 
Another silly— 


MARVELLOovUs TRANSFORMATION. 


pith, metre and joke. 


* For his soul was a mounter: 


She’s a darned wicked creature. 


His soul was ’mazed for want of maize (oh—oh !) 


Q. E D.” 


Tue art or Port1z1Inc—Ditto. 


of the dialogue, and the whole of the catastrophe mey be 
considered-——as worth laughing at.. A courageous bit of 3 
lover gets tumbled into a tray of dongh by his dearee, for 
attempting to kiss her into good humor, ‘* By gracious, 
Elnathan, I'll have you banged for that.’’ (p.89) 
A Wisu.—Beautiful indeed ! 
** A star, love, should.live in a fair blue sky : 
(Love, live—bad)} 
And art thou not like a star? 
Like a gentle star at the noon of the year, 
When the air looks thin and far, 
And the fine dew falleth unseen to the earth (Qu,), 
Yes love, thou art like a star. 
= * * * 7 * 
And even if spells my wish might gain— 
And a magic gift for thee— 
It were, but that holy and noble hearts 
Forever might changeless be, 
And beautiful things from decay be charmed— 
And this were my gift to thee. 
Very fine, playful and happy to be sure ; but why noble 
_ heart? why do we name whatever we consider exalted and 
| superior, either noble or princely; either kingly or royal? 
| It is wrong. We thereby help to perpetuate both vulgar and 
| pernicious errors. Words are things. 

To a Mosquito. Ofa truth, it is one of the hardest 
| things in the world, for a sensible man to play the fool 
| gracefully—and I am glad of it—though he may make bad 
grammar. 

«I pray ye stop that song,—I am not well— (Shylock !) 
And from your puny trump it soundeth like a knell. 
* * ~ * (Geod) 





Be off—away—confound ye, 

If ye light here again, I’ll pound ye.’’ (See L. Murray.) 

Earxy Lessons. Good enough to be quoted here if 
we had room ; but we have not. The idea wouldseem 
to be borrowed from Robert Treat Paine’s favorite image— 

‘* Like the worm, killed the oak 
That might have braved the thunder.” 

Same—FarTuHer anv Son. Capital—so good, that 
the whole of it would be worth republishing had weroom 
for it. p 

PunisumMEntTs. Evidently the rough sketch of the 
| Horrible Adventure. Men like to repeat themselves, 
| and where they cannot work up all their stuff at once, they 
like to save it for another job. So here. 
| To ———, a Sweer Sincer. Very beautifel, 

though borrowed from a late affair. 

;  « he is up from his nest 

‘«*With a hymn in his heart and the dew on his breast,’” 
| Like as that lark (!) with morning on his breast,”? 
_quoth P.andQ. p. 106. 

A Paracrapn. Another miserable affair, in the style 
of Hood, wherein italics are substituted for jokes. 

‘* Like any goose, that’s cooked, shall L 

Full shortly roasted be ; 
My blood like gravy you have spilled,—. 
Repent and think on me.” p. 109. 
Why not italicise every word there ? 
‘* A printer and an editor, 
L, Wright his fortune made, 
And when his life was beaten out, 
In his ley tub was Laid-’’ 

There’s for you! How much of a piece with the con- 
temptible trash that we get instead of puns, at every meet- 
ing of the trade. 

Tue ApveNTURER’s TaLEe.—Something out of the 
common way: a good story, with an air of sober trath 
about it, which, whether true or not, is like flavor to a 
pine-apple, or color to a rose. 

An Invitation. Two or three good things, overlaid 
with a huge quantity of the merest earth. 

‘* We'll start from our snooze in the morning, 
To hearken the milk-maiden’s song.”’ 
Query both to the English and to the truth of that ;—we 








Trousizs or Covarsurr ; Not so bad this ; a part 





have no milk-maiden’s songs here. 
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, Then give up the glass and the bottle, 

Though sparkling with Charles Wright’s champaign.” 
Charles Wright’s champaign, forsooth! Does the block- 
head know that Charles Wright’s champaign is made of 
nothing but the blood of gooseberries and pears? Of a truth, 
we are a mighty original set of thinkers here—and prettily 
set to worle—to be imitating the opera-verse and puff-rhym- 
ing of the barbers, and catch-polls, and vintners of the Ope- 
ra Colonade, Pall Mall. Day and Martin we have com- 
pletely Day and Martin’d already ; and now we are to be 
pestered with the second hand gibberish of Charles Wright 
—who advertises in metre, for A. B. to meet C. D. at the 
the next opera masquerade, where she is ‘ panted” for. 

Reminiscence. Very good poetry, though certain of 
the words are alittle too far-fetched as well as borrowed. 

*¢ And thou didst give our spirits 

Such earnest reach of thought, 

And to such fervency of joy, 

Our swelling bosoms wrought,’’ &c. p. 131. 

Tue Rivaus. Mere trash, introduced for another im- 
itation of Hood’s inimitable things. 

Last or tHe Buacx Leos—A pretty good story, 
and one of the very few that I should complain of not for 
its length but for its brevity. 

Tue Consumprive—Rather touching and to the pur- 


5 en looked on the swift stream—the moon’s fleeting 
shroud, 
I pass as the river—I fade as the cloud. 
(Pass-as bad. Like the river would be better.) 
But the following—what a pity ! 
* And I know the full life-glow of each feeling-shine !”’ 
‘Two or three ideas good, the rest not remarkable. 
Autumn. Pretty fair. 
s* The withered leaves are rustling to the song, 
The sharp shrill music of the winds along 
The yellow valleys. “ be 
¢ ° Where the light 
Of day seems thrown on universal blight ; 
Save where some pine or stately fir defies 
‘The touch, and lifts its glory to the skies.’’ 
* * 


* 
The flowers have left the earth 
to fly 
Away to summer in the glowing sky.”’ 


* 


(p. 145) 





If the author meant to make ‘ to summer’ a verb there, | 


(as Murray and the rest, call a preposition and a substan- 
tive paired) it is poetry—if otherwise, not. 
Vorce or Nature. Very pretty. 
«+ Masic is in the drowsy hum, 
When insect’s wings are stirring, 
And in the leaves, where south winds come 
With fond and restless whirring. 
(Why fond ?—fond is foolish.) || 
* “ + 
What’s brattling ? <* With noisy pleasure brattling?’? | 
p- 146. Ans. 


Why bless you, its a rhyme for battling ; what more’d 
you have? 

SeRENApDER. 1, 2 and 3—might do a out 
of place here. And yet—- 

«¢ The moon her face hath shrouded, love— 

The heavens are everclouded, leve’’— 
is poetry. 

MipsuHipMAN. p. 150. A spirited account of Italy. 
‘He asked me many judicious questions, concerning 
America,—if it were an island—if the birds could talk—if 
we had a huge fish that gave us oil—and why we did not 
burn that of the olive ; and if there were among us any 
christians, monks or nuns.”” p. 156. The author is des- 


cribing a monk. 

Wasuincron’s Resicnation. Well enough— 
though evidently unworthy of the author. 

* A rebel chieftain thou wert doomed.”” p. 160. 

Not English. Thou wast, would be English, if nothing 
more. ‘ 


A ryhme for battling. But what does it | 
mean—Where does itcome from ?—what language is it? | 
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AssiGnation. Pretty, and rather sparkling. 
Tue Gueser’s Wivow. About such poetry as we 


used to see five years ago in any respectable newspaper of 
our country. 

Pavurer—ditto. But the newspapers of to-day are a 
thousand times better than they used to be, five years ago. 

Goop anv Evix. I have no relish for these counter- 
feits. Apologues and visions at the best, are but heavy 
reading ; at the worst, not to be thought of, but with a 
sinking of the heart. The poor Persians—and the poor 
Orientals ! What have they not to endure ! 

Tue Russtan Invasion. By the author of the rest 
of the puny doggrel trash I have had to complain of. 

BuiveDevixs. Rather out of the common way, though 
not to be read twice, for all that. 

Jeremy Guumm. About as goed as one half we see 
in the best English annuals. 

Cuaracters. Very good, very. 

‘* There’s a gentleman quidnunc—beware of him, 

With his spectacles wise and his mouth so grim : 

He swallows the news as thé earth does rain, 

And before he turns round, he is dry again.”’ - 199. 

Concer. Query congé. A failure. 

In a word, the P’s and Q’s are acompound of extraor- 
dinary trash, mixed up with a goodly proportion of writing 
above the par average of the day, and seasoned with a few 
transparent gobs of pure poetry. N 





Southern Literary Gazetté, No. 1, vol. 1,and No. 2, 

vol. 2. 

These two numbers are all that I have yet seen of 
this clever periodical; and I say this now, that the 
editors---one of whom I knew abroad---may not 
charge me with intentional oversight. 


The generaltemper and character of the work is 
much to be commended. In almost every leading 
point, it appears to be trying to do for the South 
what the Yankee and B. L. G.is doing for the North 
---trying to set us free from our deplorable and ab- 
ject literary vassalage---a state altogether more in- 
supportable to one, who knows how mighty and how 
real are the influences of literature upon such a 
reading people as we are, than would te the political 
|| vassalage, from which our brave, serious and caleu- 
lating fathers fought themselves free. 

But, our friends of the south are going a little too 
far. In their just indignation at the arrogance of a 
few British writers, they are---are they not ?---mak- 
ing war against the whole British people ; a people, || 








| brothers. What if they are boastful?---so are we, 
] What if they do believe their country to be superior 
| toevery other onearth? So do we; and so indeed 
| do every other people. 


did nothing but retaliate, when he took the same 
ground in his ‘ Appeal from the judgment ofGreat 
Britain---hardly fair to cite the Magazines of the 
country, to preve the utter dearth and destitution 
ofa taste for the fine arts; for such writers are gen- 
erally partizans or flaming zealots; and they over-do 
for effect, whatever they meddle with. That the 
British have no school of painting is true---that they 
are mistaking wealth for talent; the possession of 
fine pictures and statuary, for the painting of the one 
and the hewing of the other, is also true; but then 
it isnot true that they are such barbarians either in 
sculpture or historieal-painting, or so destitute of tal- 
ent and artists for the beautiful in art, as a very sen- 
sible writer in the S. L. Gazette would have us be- 
lieve. No, no---fair play even with those, who have 
not dealt and perhaps never will deal fairly with us 
-~the writers of Great Britain. Be it observed also, 








| 





| who, in spite of all this, are our fast friends and || 


Another thing---Itis hardly fair, though Mr. Walsh || 
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that portrait-painting is not the lowest branch of the 
art, when it is done well. What such men as Ra- 
phael, Titian, Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyke, Rey- 
nolds, Mignard, to say nothing of Sir Peter Lely 
}(with his large full dark eyes for every body) or of 
Hans Holbein, with his flat,smooth, Henry-the-eighth 
heads, or of Gerard Duow, with his live miniatures 
in oil,---what such men have gloried in doing can- 
not be the lowest department of the art. Nor is it 
Where is still life ? where the ten thousand tricks of 
the trade? In landscape the English are now unri- 
valled ; in portrait they have been so for a long while; 
in breadth of caricature ; in the fireside comedy and 
rich story-telling humor of real life, they are excel- 
lent and natural; in water-colored painting of every 
sort, they are an age in advance of all the rest of the 
world; and in history they are beginning to show 
considerable power. 

Let us wake up, says the editors of the S.L. G. and 
so say we, in their own words---“ Let us do this, let 
us be awakened to a sense of the abject state of de- 
pendence upon British literature and British laws, 
which seems unhappily to have been entailed upon 
us; but which we are surely under no further obli- 
gation to submit to, and which has at last re- 
duced us to a situation, compared with which it were 
better that the artsand sciences (here) as in China 
should be stationary.” 

So far so good, but the proposition that follows, 
to make a new language for ourselves, or to use the 
words of the writer, ‘a dialect of our own,” by the 
simple ‘ omission or substitution of certain letters,” 
| I am apprehensive for one, would be of a nature, if 
seriously propounded,to cost more than it would come 
to. For my own part, I believe that ifall the languages 
in the world were reduced to one language, it would 
be the better for every body. Of course therefore 
I should not be for halving and multiplying the lan- 
guages we have; though I admit, with the writer be- 
fore me,that national character and national feeling 
(the children of each other ;) are abundantly aided 
| | by a national speech, or even by a national dialect, 
| made so by nothing but heresies in received orthog- 
|raphy. But how far such a sort of national feeling 
| or national character is desirable, would be another 

question. The little hordes, tribes, and families of 

Scotlaud, of the north, and of our wild Americans, 
| are none the better off, nor much the wiser, I ap- 
| prehend, for all their national feeling or national 
| character. 

While reading these two numbers of the S. L. G.. 
Bi have been struck with several surprising coinci- 

dences of thought and opinion (a circumstance that 
| augurs well for both—for people do not often acci- 
| dentally agree in error) between it and our Y. and B. 
|G. The first is in the introduction, where the ob- 
| ject of the writer is to show the barbarity of the 
| Romans at the boastful period oftheir literature and 
glory in the fine arts. A clever correspondent of 
ours about a month age, sent us an essay with the 
same vitw, which appeared in a subsequent number. 





Another part is where the 8. L, G. is contending 
against the reviews that are published in every part 
of our country for American, having little or nothing 
but the title-page that deserves. the name ; a subject 
of complaint and reproach for aboxe a year, with 
the Y. and B. L. G. 

Another, is where the 8. L, G. upholds the Uni-~ 
ties, and calls Dr. Johnson’s preface to Shakspeare , 
what it is—a tissue of fallacies. This, the Senior: 
Editor of the Y. & B. L. did some years ago, in the 
preface to Otho—where he showed the fallacy here 
alluded te. . 


eat 
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And another, is—where the outrage of a packed 
London mob on Mr. Cooper, the tragedian, is treat- 
ed with eloquent and proper indignation. But here 
the writers are unjust—they say that the Philadel- 
phia National Gazette was the only paper (so far as 
they recollect) which had the spirit to speak out, in 
favor of Mr. Cooper. Now the truth is that the 
Yankee did speak out, and seasonably too, and utter- 
ed the plain truth about Mr. Cooper and the scoun- 
dre! press, and the wretched purveyors for it, and 
the whole haberdashery of the stage at London. 
This would not be alluded to here, but for the fact, 
that the 8S, L. G. story has been circulating for 
months; and is repeated in effect by the S. L. G. for 
Oct. 1828.—N.B. I have just discovered that there 
is an error on the cover of this No.; it should be No. 
2, vol. 1, instead of No. 1, vol. 2; where it apologiz- 
esto Mr. Brooks, of the Morning Courier, for not 
having excepted him in the charge made above, 
against al] the American editors. 

But enough. The Southern Literary Gazette de- 
serves encouragement. The prose now and then is 
rather heavy—the poetry rather so-so-ish, and the 
articles rather too long; but sometimes we have su- 
perb flashings of eloquence, great strength, cool 
judgment, good humor, and beautiful poetry (The 
Lost Pleiad for example.) And therefore it is that I 
should recommend it to the encouragement, not only 
of the South, but of the Northy We are but one 
family, whatever others may say; and the more we 
know of each other, the better it will be for us all. 
Our prejudices will disappear, and our affections 
flourish with our intimacy. N. 








STRAIGHT-LACING, 


Ihave a better opinion of the good sense of the people 
that read the Y,and B. L, G, than the writer below ap- 
pears to have, But we shall see which is right. N. 

Mr, Neal, 

I read with pleasure in a late number of the Yankee, a 
review of the works of Dr, Abernethy—so much of it, I 
mean, as relates to the practice of straight-lacing ; together 
with your remarks upon the same subject. This is a mat- 
ter in which I feel a deep interest: and it affords me much 
gratification to witness the animadversions of physicians 
and other intelligent persons upon this execrable custom, 
But my gratification is not’ unmixed with pain at the disa- 
greeable, though, I fear, but too well grounded apprehen- 
sions, that, whatever efforts may be made by the reflecting 
part of the community to abolish it; however just and co- 
gent the arguments urged to convince the fair sex of its in- 
jurious, its deleterious effects: all will be vain—all will be 
ineffectual, Most of our habits and customs are regulated 
by public opinion. But however great the power of public 
sentiment, the influence of fashion predominates over that 
and every other consideration. As well may you attempt 
to stop the overwhelming progress of an avalauche with the 
dam of a beaver, as to reform by means of arguments, a 
custom, however absurd, when sanctioned by the authority 
ef fashion. Who is there for instance, with any pretensions 
to common sense, will say that our Navarinos, whose di- 
mensions call loudly for an enlargement of our doors, and 
a widening of our sidewalks; which are liable at every 
puff of wind to be blown away ; and if sufficiently secured 
to the head, to carry the wearer with it—are either becom- 
ing or convenient? And yet, how proud are our belles to 
wear them. Who will not admit that the large-rimmed 
and low-crowned hat of a Quaker is a more effectual pro- 
tection from the rays of the sun, and the pelting of the 
storm, and in almost all respects more useful than the nar- 

tow rims and bell tops of the more fashionable ones? But 
where is the man who will so far forego the caprices of 
fashion as to use them? And who is there so devoid of 
taste as not to allow, that the neat and simple costume of 
a young Quakeress is much more elegant, much more at- 
wactive than the gaudy dress of afashionable belle, with all 
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her finery of furbelows and flounces, ruffles and ribbons, 
gimps and laces? And yet what modern belle could be per- 
suaded to adopt an apparel, whatever may be its advanta- 
ges, so much at variance with the established fashion? 

No Sir, declaim against this absurd habit as you will, 
ridicule it as you will, so long as the capricious regulators 
of fashion shall consider a slender and constrained waist as 
necessary to personal beauty, so long will our ladies resist 
all arguments against it, and so long will our eyes be greet- 
ed with distorted frames and sickly countenances, and our 
ears with tales of suffering and death, the natural conse- 
quences of straight-lacing. 

It is useless to tell a lady of the pernicious effects of com- 
pressing her person into an unnatural form by artificial 
means, She already knows it. All acknowledge it; all 
reprobate the practice in others, and all deny that they 
themselves are guilty of it, It is useless to tell her that her 
wasp-shaped waist is uncomely. She Hoes not believe it, 
Fashion has decided otherwise, Nor will she admit that 
lacing has had any effect in reducing its natural size. Not 
that they deny the fact of their using stays, but that they 
ever lace so closely as to cause any restraint of the body, 
or injary to the health, A slight degree of lacing they will 
tell yh, improves the form, and corrects the defects of na- 
ture ; and so far from being an impediment toa free and 
easy motion of the body, dves in reality, promote it; 
though why it is so, is not yet explained, (1) 

The remedy for this evil, as before observed, cannot be 
found so long as fashion usurps the place of reason and 
common sense, But although the habit cannot be imme- 
diately abolished, yet with proper exertions its progress may 
be, in some measure, checked. By displaying its conse- 
quences fully before our girls, by continual advice, warn- 
ings, and expostulations, intermingled with a little ridicule, 
they may be induced to relax a little of their usual severity 
of girding. And if it have no greater effect than this, our 
exertions will not be wholly lost. Perhaps a few anecdotes 
like the following may be serviceable, particularly at such 
seasons as that in which this incident occurred, when the 
ladies leave no expedient uutried to display the graces of 
their persons to the best possible advantage. I once at- 
tended a ball where a young lady fainted while dancing. 
A physician was present, who, being called, immediately 
observed that her faintness was caused by lacing rather 
than the fatigue of the dance; and having no sympathy for 
the frailties of the softer sex, very coarsely ordered her 
friends to “let her loose.” ‘She aint laced tight, doctor,” 
exclaimed half a dozen soft voices all at once, ‘‘ she aint 
laced tight.” ¢ Let her loose,” vociferated the doctor with 
the voice of a Stentor; and they with much reluctance 
obeyed; when she very soon recovered and joined the 
dance, in which she moved quite as freely, lightly, and 
gracefully as she did before, although her form might have 
been enlarged some twenty or thirty per cent, in conse- 
quence of the interposition of the churlish doctor. 

Iam aware that there are many of the opposite sex, who 
are addicted to this absurd custom: but with them | have 
nothing to do, My remarks are not intended for their hene- 
fit. I have no friendship for a dandy, no wish for his pres- 
ervation; for of all the animals [ have ever seen, he is the 
most contemptible, and, the monkey, perhaps, excepted, the 
most disgusting. And if there be any thing on earth that 
will serve to render the practice of tight-lacing ridiculous in 
the eyes of a sensible girl, it must be a view of one of these 
exquisites. Tom, 


(1) They say too, and there would appear to be some 
show of truth in the remark, that over and above the support 
which is given to a part of the body needing support in 
woman, and actually supported in man by his padded-coat 
and thick waistcoast, there is need of shelter from the cold, 
and that corsets are admirable for that purpose. N. 





Glad to recover this, and publish it without hesita- 
tion. N. 
Dec. 26, 1828. 
Mr. Neat,—I am a subscriber to your paper— 
and have been from its commencement, and mean 
still to be, provided it is, in my opinion, as worthy 
of encouragement hereafter as it has been, upon the 








whole, heretofore. I am in the habit of reading 
aloud tu a family circle, whatever I deem suffi- 
ciently interesting to attract the attention of those 
who compose it—of course papers in the Yankee 
very frequently form the entertainment of an eve- 
ning, and, as you may suppose, are listened to with 
interest. We were very much pleased with your 
“Three days in Boston”—and should have enjoyed 
it more fully, but for the occurrence of an expres- 
sion, which we were sorry to see, akhhough, no 
doubt, thrown in with no improper motive: and 
being rather reprehensible on account of the incon- 
siderateness, than the evil intent of it. In your pa- 
per three weeks since (if I mistake not,) speaking 
of stage-coach passengers—you allude to them as 
people, whom it is a great chance if we are ever 
destined to meet again “on this side the judgment 
seat of Jehovah.” Now, John Neal, is this a prin- 
ciple of the Benthamites—a utilitarian maxim—re- 
quisite to the promotion of “the greatest good of 
the greatest number”—that things sacred should be 
taken irreverently upon our lips when speaking of 
such unimportant and trivial matters? I sincerely 
hope not. The honest fact is, Mr. Editor Neal, 
your Yankee is just what we all want, in the lite- 
rary world. A firm, unbiassed, unawed literary 
critic has long been needed amongst us—not such 
a critic as the North American and Philadelphia 
Reviewers are—no, nor such as they pretend to be, 
even—but a man whose opinions were not to be 
bought, and of course whose opinions would be un- 
prejudiced upon matters he undertook to meddle 
with. Well now, we think we have all this in the 
editors of the Yankee—but we want something 
more—we want a print which shall take a decided 
stand as it regards morality—which shall have a 
high moral, if not religious character. Not a pole- 
mical strife-stirrer, or boisterous declaimer against 
a certain party—but a free, independent, uninflu- 
enced press, devoted to the advancement of the 
moral as well as intellectual interests of the com- 
munity. The descendants of the Pilgrims are they, 
to whom you have addressed yourself while claim- 
ing countenance and encouragement in your lite- 
rary labours—and they inherit so much of their 
fathers’ opinions upon things of sacred interest,— 
so much of their abhorrence of a profane use of 
names consecrated and set apart as holy—as things 
that, like the “ark of the covenant,” may not be 
handled rashly—as to render them entirely averse 
to that kind of style which, if it be not really, and 
intentionally, is ostensibly and seemingly, immoral 
and pernicious. Now we believe that you may give 
this tone to your Journal, and make it a still more 
valuable one than it now is even—and these re- 
marks are made to you, in perfect good faith, with 
full persuasion, and entire confidence that they will 
be received as intended: “ Pro tuo bono.” S. H. 

P.S.—I have copied, as nearly as I can recollect, 
the ideas contained in the MS. your compositor de- 
stroyed. I send it you, because you request it; 
but don’t go to stickingit all over with your (1) (2) 
(3)’s—your horrid tough notes: it was written for 
your own eye—and the public have no business 
with it—and you have no business to bore them. 
But still I don’t care a fig,—not I—you may print 
it if you will, or leave it; as you please: neverthe- 
less read it. 

Is Miller out of the country now? Where is his 
“Inez” and big “ M” ?* 

* We shall soon hear from our friend M: he is 
abroad now on his way to Europe, whence we are 
to receive both poetry and prose. N. 
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One of the best and truest papers, | ever “ ad an oppor- 
tunity of laying before the veaders of the Yankee, Disa- 
greeable truths it may contain—but what of that, if they 
are truths tle promulgation whereof is likely to do soot 
For the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 
NEW-ENGLAND. 

New-England has often been remarked for the 
industry and perseverance of her inhabitants, and 
for the degree of maeege pre that is found among 
them, in all classes of society. They have been 
said to possess, as a people, an uncommon fondness 
for knowledge ; and the remark is no doubt true. 
But the traveller, who has learned her history from 
books, and been credulous enough to trust to ac- 
counts given by her own writers, will have occa- 
sion to wonder, when he visits her cities and climbs 
her mountains to mingle with the inhabitants and 
ascertain their real character, that they are not in 
general better informed. He finds that they enjoy 
most of the means of information which they have 
been said to possess; but in their improvement of 
them, his expectations are not so commonly an- 
swered. He finds but few among tiem, who can 
be termed poor,—that is, few that have not a com- 
fortable subsistence ;—but few who have not a set- 
tled home. Primary schools are established in 
every neighbourhood, and almost every individual 
is taught in his youth to read and write and ci- 

her. Valuable information is continually circulat- 
ing through the whole country, and might reach 
every house. Newspapers are printed in almost 
every county ; and almost every town which has 
been settled for any considerable time, contains one 
or more libraries. He also finds that the greater 
part of the people do not despise knowledge ; but 
talk of it as desirable. From these and other cir- 
cumstances, it seems that hardly any person, pos- 
sessing a common share of natural sense, whatever 
may be his business in life, can be destitute of con- 
siderable general information. He sees no reason 
why the farmer and mechanic should be ignorant 
of books—why their knowledge should be limited 
to their particular occupations. He discovers noth- 
ing to hinder each from being acquainted with the 
history and affairsof the world, and especially of | 
his own country ;—means of information are not 
wanting—time is not wanting ; for few are so en- | 
gaged in their particular callings, as not to be able 
to devote a part of each day to the attainment of 
knowledge. But on an intimate acquaintance, he | 
finds that a considerable portion of the community | 
live in ignorance—and that, while in some instan- 
ces his expectations are more than realized, in most | 








cases,they have been too great. He meets with many 

men of property, of good natural sense, and even 

of tolerably good natural abilities for scholars, who | 
do not understand the simplest and most important | 
principles of their own government—who are igno- 
rant of the geography of their own country, and | 
know nothing of general history. Their atten- 

tion seems to have been solely confined to the -nar- | 
raw sphere of their own individual concerns, or, at 
most, not to have been extended beyond the imme- 
diate vicinity in which they live. They appear 
like persons who have ever been insulated from 
the society of the intelligent, and enjoyed no op- 
portunities for the improvement of their minds.—It 
is at first.a problem, why those who have been 

taught the use of letters in youth—who profess to 
regard knowledge as a valuable treasure, and are 
surrounded with means of attaining it, should 
so entirely neglect it. But the problem is easily 
solved by observing their habits. There is a want 
of diligence—of care and system, in the use of 
time. While most of the men are not employed 
more than ten or twelve hours a day in the con- 
cerns of their respective employments; there are 
many, who do not take up a book nor even a news- 
paper, for weeks together. The rest of their time 
is spent in sleep, waking dreams, and unprofitable 
musings. Being “ out of the way of reading,” 
when they have a few leisure hours, they do not 
think it worth while to engage in it. Thus, sever- 
al hours of each day are passed to no purpose, and 
the farmer and mechanic, who might have acquir- 
ed a valuable stock of information, are often at the 
end of the year as ignorant of every thing that 
does not relate directly to their domestic concerns, 
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as they were at the beginning of it. 












| lue increases, and by the time he arrives at man- 
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Besides the waking hours which are trifled away 
to no profit, the Yankees spend too much time in 
sleep. They consult the feelings of the moment, 
rather than health and future good ; and by habit 
acquire a drowsiness which is not natural to them. 
Let a traveller pass through the country villages of 
New-England at ten o’clock in the evening, and he 
will discern only here and there a dim light, which 
is kept burning on account of sickness, or, perhaps, 
for some youthful lovers who occasionally cheat 
Morpheus a little to give Cupid his due ;—and 
should he call at a farm house at seven or eight 
o’clock on a winter’s evening, he would be likely to 
find the owner nodding in his chair, or stretched at 
fulllength before a kitchen fire, with the more in- 
dustrious females at work around him. Half an 
hour before sunrise at this season of the year, he 
may see here and there a smoke curling in the air, 
and showing by its dark, thick volume, that it arises 
from a newly-built fire, while most of the inhabit- 
ants are dreading to leave their beds. A great part 
of the labouring men in New-England spend two 
hours more in twenty-four, in bed, than their healths 
require. This, in a few years, amounts to a good 
deal. Ifall who are furnished with the means of 
knowledge were to spend this time in attaining it, 
the whole country would feel the effect. The yeo- 
manry, in which lies a great part of the good com- 
mon sense of the community, would soon be better 
informed. They would not so often be the dupes 
of designing politicians—they would be a plat-form 
on which the fabric of our government might rest 
in safety. 

There are many ways in which a people, natu- 
rally industrious and fond of knowledge, may be 
kept from making those advances in it, which it is 
natural to expect. Early instructions and early- 
formed habits, have a great influence. Ifa child is 
not taught the value of knowledge, and to cherish a 
fondness for it, he will generally, as he grows up, 
care but little about it. Those objects which he 
observes others to consider most worthy of atten- 
tion, he will usually pursue with eagerness, to the 
neglect of others. Here is a cause which has ope- 
rated, and which still operates, against New-Eng- 
land. When the country was first settled, the in- 
habitants were poor, and the opportunities for know- 
ledge small. A subsistence was what they must 
have ; and to procure it, required most of their at- 
tention. They were industrious and self-denying. 
They had but little leisure. They taught their sons | 
to be prudent, and to look out, first of all, fur a good | 
living,—and in a short time, a moderate degree of 
wealth became an object of desire. The love of 
money gradually-found its way into their hearts, 
and, while some were doing much for the diffusion 
of knowledge, most were led to regard it as an ob- 
ject of minor importance compared with wealth— 
The love of money is the prevailing passion of the 
Yankees at the present day, and when not influenc- 
ed either by necessity or the thoughts of gain, they 
are not apt to be very diligent. Being early taught 
that riches lead more directly to popularity than 
knowledge, they are not accustomed while young 
to acquire that relish for it, which would render its 
attainment agreeable, as well as useful, in maturer 
years. When they need relaxation from business, 
they frequently yawn away an hour in indifference 
to every thing, vather than devote it to reading. 
They are always too impatient to study. It is the 
thoughts of money, not of intellectual riches, that 
arouse all their energies. Riches are held out to 
the child as tie great good of life—he is tuught to 
be fond of silver, and to grapple it to bis bosom be- 
fore he leaves the cradle ;—as he grows up, its va- 


hood, it is his idol. At its altar, he consecrates his 
time and his talents, and considers it sacrilege to 
spend even the intervals of -his devotion to it, in 
gratifying the natural desire for knowledge. 

Now, one thing that is wanting to render the ris- 
ing generation in New-England, better informed, 
and more intelligent, than the present, is to bring 
them up in habits of study and reading, during those 
hours in which they would otherwise be doing no- 
thing, or what would be -worse; and to teach them 
the value of a knowledge of their own country, of 
history in general, and of the most useful branches 
of science. In this way, more would be effected 


the year, in which many doze away their time, with- 
out once manifesting shes they know for what pur- 
pose they are there, Let them be but once accus- 
tomed to studious habits, and brought to know the 
ewe there is in feeding the mind, and they will 

more diligent in the improvement of their time, 
than most of their fathers. A love of knowledge 
will keep thein from the pillow until a proper hour 
for rest, and prevent them from trifling away much 
time that otherwise would be turned to no profit. 
All that is wanting to give the Yankee-farmer, me- 
chanic, or even merchant of the present day, a cha- 
racter decidedly superior to that which he now pos- 
sesses, and which is now considered respectable, is 
an increased fondness for knowledge, a sense of the 
value of it, and the improvement of his now-idle 
hours in acquiring it. : 





PHILO. 


Mount Ida, Dec. 24, 1828. 








PORTLAND, 
THURSDAY EVENING, JAN. 8, 1829. 





EXCHANGE CoFFEE House. 

On the first day of the year, a large, new, and very 
convenient building was opened for an EXCHANGE and 
Corree Hovss, in Fore Street, Portland, with a spirit 
which deserves a liberal encouragement. Portland is now 
provided with inns and boarding-houses of every character. 


PoRTLAND. A mutual-assurance company is just estab- 
lished here. Hitherto all the fire insurance of Portland has 
been made elsewhere, Now, the profils, if nothing asow, 
may be saved to the town. 


Lirerary. On the outside of our paper of to-day, 
an advertisement appears by the late Editor of the Chelten- 
ham Chronicle, England, which, if unsupported by editori- 
al remark, may pass for a common advertisement of the 
day ; and fail therefore to meet with the attention it de- 
serves. 

With Mr. T. I. I am not personally acquainted : but I have 
read a considerable quantity of his writing, of a critical and 
miscellaneous nature ; and should not scruple to recom- 
mend him, for all that he has undertaken to do, if he should 
be otherwise qualified for the duties of an Editor. That 
he is so, I have no reason to doubt ; and if my testimony 
is limited to his literary qualifications, it is only because I 
have had no opportunity of judging as to others. N. 

P. 8. A brief but very good story in our paper of Dec. 
24, describing an adventure on the coast of Newfoundland, 
was by the individual referred to in the advertisement. 


N. B. and P. S. to the review of Ps and Qs.—I have just 
heard—and I am sorry for it—who are the real authors of 
the book: not that I should like to have known before—but 
merely because L may be suspected of knowing, when I did 
nol. Allow me to add here, that of the five who are said to 
have built it, I never suspected but two, till after I had fur- 
nished what I had to say, and sent it off. Not a word shall 
be omitted or changed now. By the way, however, in a 
MS. note to a review of the Ps and Qs, in a copy of the 
Critic, No. VIIL., just received, a friend says only one had 
any thing to do with “ Whim-Whams,” 1827, N. 


P’s AND Q’S. 


Mr. Neat—I find you are stripping us P’s and Q’s, 
not only of our clothes, but even of our skin—you mean 
that your critical rods shall cut deep. Well, we must bear 
it, and grin he can. 

You have Made one capital hit in regard to the P’s and 
Q’s. You call the « Barber’s Letter’ an imitation of 
Mansie Wauch. It was written by , and, as I 
have since learned, immediately after reading that novel ; 
and he wrote, as he confesses, under the influence which if 
produced upon his feelings—though he did not intend to imi- 
tate. You may mention this fact, if you please, suppressing 
hisname. Will it not be fair for you to state (1) in exrtenua- 
tion, though it is no portion that our book was 
completed in less than three weeks, and that by men, who 
had enough else to do, and who would not have undertak- 
en it, if they had known the circumstances into which they 
were immediately forced ?”’ 





(1) To be sure it will; and I do so with pleasure. They were but 
five in all, the writers of this book of 200 pp. small duodecimo ; they 
did it in three weeks a piece—only a fifteen weeks’ job therefore. Why, 
a critic must have no more heart than a bullock not to allow such a 
plea in ‘ justification.’ But—but—I know these men; I know what 
they are capable of, and therefore it is that I have wiped them with a 
white-oak towel. N 





To CorrESPONDENTS.—Quack wi!l notdo, We must 
have a pledge of the writer's truth, and a prospect of Utility 
in view, before we assail even a quack, or a nest of = 











than is done by supporting schools a great part of 
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HOW TO MAKE POETRY. 

After applying to a brother poet, a man to be re- 
lied upon, I thought, in every such mental extremi- 
ty, for a New-Year’s something or other, in dogger- 
el or poetry, long or short, I cared not which ; and 
being disappointed by his frank avowal of utter in- 
capacity for such work, I was obliged to go to mill 
for myself: and this, after having my hand out for 
nobody knows how long—somewhere about ten 
years, however, during which period, I have not 
turned out so much rhyme as I could have per- 
petrated in half a day, at the furthest, when I was 
in full practice. Behold a first attempt—in the 
rough. 

Our friends—we do not call you patrons—for 
We hate the very name of patrons—nor 
Would we affront the truthful spirit here— 
——0Onr hands upon our hearts we lay, 
While this we say 
By trying, to persuade you, once a year, 
That you to us are so exceeding dear, 
The dear, dear public—(that’s the way, you know, 
To diddle folks-es—Oh—) 
That carriers rude 
For Patronage’s 
Smile—not wages, 
Through the white solitude 
Of heavy snow, 
With no desire 
To smell the fire, 
Just for the love they bear you—go. 





Our friends, we say—we’ve done our best 
Our prettiest we have tried, - 
We’ ve begged for poetry, doggerel, jest, 
And forty things beside : 
But no ! 
*T was all in vain— 
The thought were pain 
To our young poet-folks : 
*T was not for them to deal in jokes ; 
They—creatures of the sky ! 
Were much too high, ; 
For pun, or laugh, or doggerel! profane ; 
Too high, indeed—I hope they tell the truth, 
For of these children of the Sun, 
I never knew but one, 
A pretty youth 
Was he, 
For poet-ree, 
With wit enough to see, 
A joke when others said it, 
A pun though others made it. 
And so, 
I tried to make him go : 
We expect, said I, dear M., of you,} 
Of doggerel-verse a page or two, 
Or something better— 
We said this in a letter.— 


Says M., says he, 
That cannot be, 
Tt were a profana— 
—Precisely what I say.— 
—But hear me through— 
A profanation of the worst, 
Continued he, 
And trebly to be curst 
For one that deals in poetry ; 
A creature of the elements, like me— 
Of high imaginings and all that, you see ;— 
‘But stop, I pray, 
Said I, 
Thou of the ‘ glittering eye,’ 
And hear what I’ve to say— 
A friend in need 
*S a friend indeed ; 
I’ve left off poetry, you know, for aye, 
Done marching to the music of the——stars— 
And as he hemtereth well-a-day— 
The only one I know for that, is—cars— 
For though another might say wars, 
I hate imperfect rhymes, 





And in a case like this, would rather try 
To make the verse out in mine agon—y, 
With nors and fors— 
As in the outset I did do, you see. 
Tis not for me to strive 
With the anointed ones—with them 
That wear the triple diad 


By George ! Vil. that rhyme 


wh, 
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To use another time.—— 
* = * ” * 
But of such stuff, 
Enough—enough. 


Not being at all satisfied with this, though it must 
be allowed that I had contrived to say about as much 
to the purpose, and to weave about as much poetry 
into what I did, as people are in the habit of expect- 
ing from a New-Year’s address, I threw the whole 
article aside and began anew.—— 


Wake thee, New-England, from thy heavy sleep, 
And where thy battlements o’erhang the deep, 
With everlasting shadow, let there be 
A gathering of thy power—a type of thee : 
Out from our northern sky 
Let thy brave streamers fly 
O’er earth and sea ! 
Forth let thy strong men leap, 
Far let thy loud wind sweep, 
All fierce and free ! 


Thou ‘ Northern Hive !”’ 
Thy woods are all alive, 
With stout unconquered shapes, who stand, 
With planted heel, as if the land 
Their fathers left them, were to be 
A heritage for aye—to their posterity— 
As if the deep — below, 
The rivers in their hearty flow, 
The grand sky rolling over 
The rock-built earth, . 
Where they have had their birth, 
Were a sundered sphere— 
Set apart for another Israel here, 
And guarded by Jehovah. 


Thou ‘ Store-house of the Nations,’ 
Would that I 
Had power to reveal the mystery, 
That lurks in every part 
Of thy foundations ; 
To see beneath thy unsunned snow, 
The birth place of the deeps that flow, 
Forever from thy rocky heart : 
Thy children like thy rivers pour, 
With one perpetual roar, 
Forth from the rude 
Stern solitude—&c. &c.—&e. 


* * * * . 

The third attempt and the last, the readers of the 
Y. & B. L. G. have already seen. It is the poem for 
the New-Year, published in No. I. Vol.2. Let no 
man be discouraged hereafter---if he cannot chime 
his thoughts to-day, he will to-morrow. N. 





Eloquent, powerful and to the purpose. Weare obliged 
to the author, and agree with him, step by step—though 
we have our plans for the general and just abolition of 
slavery, as he has his. But more hereafter. N. & M. 


For the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 
SLAVERY. 


In this day of general inquiry into the expediency 
of various schemes for divers purposes which are 
laid before the public, we must expect to meet with 
a diversity of opinions, both as to their utility, and 
as to the best means of carrying them into effect. 


If the question be political, true patriots may dif- | 


cy 


fer ; if religious, sincere professors may not wholly | 


agree; and if any great national question arise, one 
at of the uatde Gay be opposed to the other. 
But we are one great family ; and whoever advances 
an opinion on any momentous subject, ought not on- 
ly to be very careful that he does not give his oppo- 
nents any just cause to think him their enemy ; but 
he must be their true friend, or he had better be si- 
lent. He must also be very careful that he make no 
compromise with integrity. > 
Slavery is admitted by all who have given the 
subject a serious thought, to be a great national 
evil; and it requires the combined efforts, the unre- 
mitted and co-operative exertions of North and 
South to do it away; to wipe this foul stain from 
our country, and make it what it has long been false- 
ly called “a land of liberty.” All who write and 
speak on this subject, ought to express themselves 
clearly, that their sentiments may be fully known. 





If a man be in favor of slavery, let him sa so bold- 
ly; if.in attempting it his convictions of its injus- 








| the nation. 


| abolishing slave 
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tice do not his speech ; and an abolitionist, if 
he be worthy the name, wil! not despise him for it, 
but will do all in his power, and that too with the pu- 
rest motives, 10 eradicate from his heart that spirit 
by which he is actuated, and to bring into operation 
that principle which breathes “ peace and good will 
to all mankind.” 1f a man be in favor of abolishi 

slavery, he ought not to be backward in letting it be 
known, but should be alive to his whole duty, jet i 

all his actions and communications correspond with 

i fession. 

I am induced to make these remarks from havi 
noticed in the 17th number of the 7th volume of the 
Christian Mirror, an article on Slavery, from the 
New-York Journal of Commerce, evidently: written 
by one who wishes to be considered favorable to its 
abolition. But it is of such a cast, that, if read with- 
out investigating the subject, it would have a great 
tendency to lull the public mind to rest, under a con- 
viction that nothing can be done. I consider such 
communications more fatal to the cause of the abo- 
lition of slavery, than those which are directly op- 
posed to it. Some parts of the communication are 
good, and manifest the author’s willingness to aid in 
; but he then says,‘ Upon the 
present slave-holders this evil has been entailed, and 
it now covers an extent of territory comprising half 

What shall be done ? You cannot colo- 


| nize them, if you would; and to set them free where 


| be anxious more 





| 
| 


they are, would be no act of humanity to them, and 
certainly not, of policy to the government. At the 
same time, itis manifest that emancipation in any 
shape would ruin the non-slave-holding states ; for 
slavery is linked with the economy of their system.” 
As the article is editorial, I presume the author re- 
sides in New-York---a non-slave-holding state ; and 
as he is convinced that emancipation in any shape 
would be impolicy in the government, and would ru- 
in the non-slave-holding states, he must, if he means 
as he says, be very destitute of patriotic feelings, or 

‘Eemly to rivet the bonds of slavery. 
But he does not tell us in what way emancipation 
would ruin the non-slave-holding states; nor how 
slavery is connected with the economy of their ex- 
istence. I think an enlightened public will permit 
him to enjoy his opinion alone. He says again, 


_“ When the population of these states approximates 


_ in density to that of the el countries---England, for 


instunce---slave labor will be found unprofitable ; the 


| number of slaves will decrease, and their masters 


_ tion shall have become nearly as dense as that of 








will part with them with less reluctance. As a suc- 
ceeding step, the legislatures of these states will find 
it a matter of policy to decree the abolition of slave- 
ry at some future period.” Very encouraging, to 
be sure; no movements to be made, till our — 


ng- 
land, If we spare our exertions till then, we may s : 
them forever: for [have no doubt but, ere that time, 
unless some great exertions are made to stay the 
progress of slavery, it will be abolished without our 
assistance, in the same way that it was in St. Domin- 
go. I tremble at the thought : it is no vain imagina- 
tion of the brain; it is what any one, by a little cal- 
culation, may perceive we have just reason to fear. 

The present slave population in the United States, 
is nearly two millions; and there is an annual in- 
crease of nearly fifty-thousand ; and their situation 
is such as “engenders and fosters in their bosoms 
the most deadly hate to our institutions and our- 
selves.” 

Does not policy imperiously demand that we 
should make allies instead of enemies of this pow- 
erful people ? Does not our duty toward God and 
man require it? We are liberal in extending the 
blessing of education and pecuniary assistance to 
the ignorant and oppressed of foreign countries ; and 
shall we behold with indifference both ignorance and 
oppression in the bosom of our country? Far be it 
from me to wish to withhold any good from the 
heathen ; but can we expect blessings to follow our 
charity toward them, if we do’not administer to the 
necessities of those around us ? 
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